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To internalize: to incorporate (as values, patterns of culture, motives, 
restraints) within the self as conscious or unconscious guiding principles 
through learning or socialization 

To comply: to conform or adapt one’s actions (as to another’s wishes) 


Webster’s Third New International Dictionary 


Among both social and developmental psychologists there is a long his- 
tory of concern with the distinction between “internalization” and “com- 
pliance” and the factors that promote both processes. Equally long, 
however, is the history of isolation that has existed between researchers 
considering these issues within the two camps. The goal of this chapter 
is to consider some points of convergence and divergence between these 
historically distinct research traditions. Its particular focus is on the im- 
plications of recent social-psychological research on the potentially ad- 
verse effects of functionally superfluous social controls for our under- 
standing of the socialization process. 


Processes of attitude change 


Consider first the distinction between different processes of social con- 
trol, or attitude change, in the social-psychological literature. Although 
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the basic distinction can be easily traced to some of the earliest experi- 
mental demonstrations in Kurt Lewin’s group dynamics laboratory (e.g., 
Lewin, Lippitt, & White, 1939), the most analytic treatment of the issue 
arises in Kelman’s (1958, 1961) discussion of three processes of attitude 
change: compliance, identification, and internalization. Although each 
process may produce apparent attitude change, Kelman suggested, the 
three may be distinguished by the range of subsequent situations in which 
the individual will voice, or behave in accord with, these same attitudes. 
In the case of “mere” compliance, the individual will voice a given value 
or opinion only when it is instrumentally relevant to do so, that is, when 
the individual expects to attain particular rewards or avoid particular 
punishments by adopting that specific attitude. In later situations in which 
the behavior is no longer seen as instrumental, however, the individual 
will be expected to respond quite differently. In the case of identification, 
attitude change and congruent behavior will persist so long as the agent of 
social influence whom the individual wishes to emulate remains salient to 
the person but will dissipate when the link between “source” and “ac- 
tion” is no longer obvious or salient. By contrast, internalized attitudes 
may be expected to influence behavior across a variety of situations, 
exerting effects on behavior and values that are independent of momen- 
tary changes in the instrumental value of the behavior or the salience of 
the source. Such attitudes, therefore, may influence behavior even when 
the individual is seemingly free from external surveillance or coercion. 
Behavioral changes of the third category, of course, form the concep- 
tual goal of the socialization process. Parents seek to promote children’s 
acceptance of values and patterns of behavior that will lead them to 
behave in an appropriate manner not only at home, or under the watchful 
eyes of other adults, but also in other settings in which they alone are 
present to monitor and judge the appropriateness of their actions. In- 
deed, it is the shift from initially external forms of control to later inter- 
nalized social-control mechanisms that is the hallmark of successful social- 
ization (Aronfreed, 1968; Kohlberg, 1969, 1971; Maccoby, 1980).' 


Internalization versus compliance: some theoretical considerations 


A central implication of this analysis is that the conditions that may be 
optimal for producing compliance and immediate functional control over 
another’s behavior may not be the same as those most likely to produce 
subsequent internalization. In fact, these two goals may sometimes stand 
in confi, Both the use of unnecessarily powerful, functionally superflu- 
ous techniques of social control to produce compliance and the use of 
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functionally inadequate social-control techniques that fail to produce in- 
itial compliance may frequently have long-term consequences contrary to 
the aims of the agent seeking to induce compliance. Let us consider the 
data relevant to such claims in terms of three interrelated classes of 
experimental paradigms: the effects of psychologically “insufficient,” ob- 
jectively insufficient, and psychologically “oversufficient” social-control 
attempts. , 


Psychologically “insufficient” justification 


The term insufficient justification was initially presented within the cogni- 
tive dissonance tradition to describe the results obtained in studies of 
“forced compliance” (Festinger, 1957), which compared the effects of 
different levels of incentives, or threats, employed to induce compliance 
with a request to engage in some action that subjects would find initially 
unpleasant, aversive, or otherwise contrary to their personal attitudes 
(Aronson, 1966, 1969). The rubric included two basic paradigms yielding 
conceptually analogous results. 

The first of these involved the basic paradigm first developed by Fes- 
tinger and Carlsmith (1959), in which subjects were offered either quite 
minimal or substantially more attractive incentives to defend a position 
at variance with their prior attitudes. Here the basic dissonance predic- 
tion, and finding, was that subjects induced to engage in this counterat- 
titudinal behavior in the face of rather minor external inducements were 
more likely to report subsequent attitudes in line with their public behav- 
ior than subjects induced to engage in this same behavior in the face of 
more desirable and salient external incentives. Subjects induced to be- 
have in a manner inconsistent with their personal beliefs in the presence 
of psychologically “insufficient” justification for their actions, it was 
argued, would be motivated to provide further justification on their own 
for their attitude-discrepant behavior. One prime means of doing so, 
particularly under circumstances in which it would be difficult to “re- 
tract” one’s overt actions, would be to revise their private attitudes to 
be more consistent with their public actions. By contrast, subjects in- 
duced to engage in the same actions in the presence of clearly sufficient 
and highly attractive incentives should find sufficient justification for 
their actions in these external pressures and consequently should have 
minimal motivation to change their initial attitudes. Over the years, a 
large number of studies consistent with this general model have been 
generated (cf. Fazio, Zanna, & Cooper, 1977; Wicklund & Brehm, 
1976; Zanna & Cooper, 1976) and have made reasonably clear the con- 
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ditions under which these “reverse incentive” effects are most likely to 
occur: conditions in which individuals consider themselves to have had 
free choice in engaging in the action and to be personally responsible for 
the consequences of that action (Calder, Ross, & Insko, 1973; Collins & 
Hoyt, 1972; Wicklund & Brehm, 1976). 

The second basic “insufficient justification” paradigm examined the 
other side of the coin: the case in which the agent of influence is attempt- 
ing to induce compliance with a request not to engage in an inherently 
unattractive or unpleasant activity. The initial prototypic study in this 
area, reported by Aronson and Carlsmith (1963), involved the “forbidden 
toy” procedure. In this study children were prohibited from playing with 
a particularly desirable toy under threat of either a relatively mild or a 
considerably more severe punishment for transgression. Again, the pre- 
diction was quite clear: Subjects complying with this request in the face of 
only rather minimal external pressure would be more likely to “internal- 
ize” this prohibition. They should express more negative attitudes toward 
the activity itself and should avoid the activity in later settings in which it 
was no longer explicitly prohibited. In this initial experiment, as well as a 
variety of further studies along these lines (e.g., Freedman, 1965; Lepper, 
1973; Lepper, Zanna, & Abelson, 1970; Pepitone, McCauley, & Ham- 
mond, 1967; Zanna, Lepper, & Abelson, 1973), such effects were ob- 
served. Children who had initially resisted the temptation to engage in 
this desirable activity under mild threat proved more likely on later test- 
ing to express negative evaluations of the activity and to avoid engaging 
in the previously forbidden activity even in subsequent situations in which 
the prohibition was no longer in force. This effect appears reliable, ro- 
bust, and reasonably durable over intervals of several weeks. 

In oth cases the data suggest an inverse relationship between the 
saliencé of the external pressures applied and the likelihood of subse- 
quent attitude change congruent with the presumed intent of the agent of 
influence. The basic findings from these two paradigms are represented 
schematically by the solid lines on either side of Figure 1, where the two 
“X’s” along the abscissa represent the hypothetical points at which the 
external pressures applied to induce the person either to engage in a 
particular action (on the far right-hand side of the figure) or to refrain 
from engaging in a particular action (on the far left-hand side of the 
figure) would be just sufficient in a specific setting to elicit compliance 
from the individual (or, in the experimental studies, from the entire 
group). Beyond this point, the model suggests, increases in the amount or 
salience of external pressure will result in less private attitude change, or 
internalization of the values or attitudes underlying the initial request — 
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POSITIVE 
ATTEMPTS TO INHIBIT RESPONSE sep BA ATTEMPTS TO INDUCE RESPONSE 





NEGATIVE 
ATTITUDE 
CHANGE 


COMPLIANCE NON COMPLIANCE COMPLIANCE 


Figure 1. Hypothesized relationship between the salience of external pressures 
employed in an attempt to induce compliance, relative to the amount of pressure 
minimally sufficient to produce compliance, and resultant attitude change, as a 
function of actual compliance versus noncompliance. The right half of the figure 
refers to cases in which the goal of the influence attempt is to elicit a given 
tesponse; the left half refers to cases in which the goal of influence is to suppress a 
given response. The dashed diagonal lines in the center of the figure represent the 
hypothesized relationship between external pressure and subsequent attitude 
change under conditions of objectively insufficient justification (i.e., in which the 
individual does not comply). The solid diagonal lines to the sides of the figure 
represent the hypothesized relationship between external pressure and subsequent 
attitude change under conditions of objectively sufficient, but psychologically “in- 
sufficient,” justification (i.c., in which the individual does comply). The two 
points marked on the abscissa with “X’s” represent the hypothetical points at 
which the external pressure applied in a particular case is just sufficient to pro- 
duce actual compliance. 


that is, less positive change in the case of induced action and less negative 
change in the case of induced restraint.” 


Objectively insufficient justification 


These effects of psychologically “insufficient” justifications, of sufficient 
objective power to produce actual compliance with the initial request, 
may be contrasted with the effects of social-influence attempts that are 
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objectively insufficient —that is, that are not successful in producing initial 
compliance. For these cases, the model predicts quite opposite effects, 
illustrated schematically by the dotted lines in Figure 1. Here the more 
pressure one applies, without success, to induce initial compliance, the 
more likely that influence attempt is to have effects opposite to those 
intendéd, producing changes in attitudes (and presumably in related be- 
haviors) in the other direction. Again, there are two basic cases: The first 
involves attempts to persuade an individual to engage in an activity he or 
she would not spontaneously approach, and the second attempts to dis- 
suade the individual from engaging in an activity he or she would be 
likely to approach in the absence of external pressures. Again, there are 
some, although considerably fewer, experimental findings to support 
these theoretical contentions. 

In this instance, the experiment best approximating the paradigmatic 
case represented in the inside left half of the figure — involving the effects 
of the introduction of external “costs” to engagement in an activity of 
initia), interest to subjects—is well known, though perhaps not in this 
context. It is the early study by Aronson and Mills (1959) on the effects of 
severity of initiation on subsequent attitudes toward the group. In this 
experiment, subjects motivated to engage in a particular action (i.e., to 
join a particular group) find themselves faced with either relatively mild 
or considerably more substantial external pressures that would lead them 
not to undertake this action (i.e., the requirement that they undergo 
either a mild or a severe initiation in order to be able to join this group). 
Here, in contrast to the preceding studies, these external pressures are in 
both cases objectively insufficient to deter subjects, who proceed to un- 
dergo the initiation procedure and become members of the group. In this 
case, the effect of the presence of relatively more powerful or salient 
external pressures is, of course, to increase the inconsistency of subjects’ 
actions. The result was the predicted enhancement of subjects’ personal 
evaluations of the activity in the severe initiation condition relative to the 
mild initiation condition, a finding that is conceptually the opposite of 
that obtained when objectively sufficient, but psychologically “insuffi- 
cient,” external deterrents to action are employed. Although early discus- 
sions focused on methodological difficulties with this initial study, the 
basic finding appears to be replicable, even when the alleged deficiencies 
are corrected (e.g., Gerard & Mathewson, 1966). 

Turning to the dotted line on the right half of Figure 1, by contrast, 
readers familiar with the early history of this research will notice a “miss- 
ing cell”: the case in which external incentives are employed to induce the 
person to engage in an activity that would otherwise be avoided, but in 
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which the attempt is unsuccessful. Only recently has this remaining case 
received investigation in a study reported by Darley and Cooper (1972). 
Briefly, these authors attempted to induce students to engage in a counter- 
attitudinal behavior (i.e., writing an essay discrepant with their attitudes) 
through the offer of either a quite small or a relatively larger financial 
reward (i.e., 50 cents vs. $2.50). These inducements were offered in a 
context, however, in which all subjects refused to engage in the activity, 
choosing to forgo the proffered reward. Consistent with the analysis un- 
derlying the previous studies, these investigators found that subjects who 
had refused to comply with the request in the face of an external induce- 
ment to do so showed an adverse effect of this attempt to influence their 
behavior. Subjects’ attitudes retreated from the position they had been 
asked to advocate and did so significantly more the greater the external 
incentive they had forgone by refusing to comply. 

Certainly, the experimental evidence in this area is much more scanty 
than in the case of the classic “insufficient justification” paradigms. It 
seems sufficient to indicate, however, that increases in the external pres- 
sures employed to induce initial compliance have very different effects on 
later attitude change or internalization, as a function of whether the at- 
tempt to influence subjects’ behavior is initially successful or unsuccessful. 

These basic paradigms all derived initially from a cognitive dissonance 
model. Over the last decade, however, it has become clear that these 
findings could also be reinterpreted in terms of an attributional, or self- 
perception, framework (Bem, 1967, 1972; Kelley, 1967, 1973). In this 
model, the results just described are seen as the result of an attributional 
process in which subjects may be led to conceptualize their reasons foz 
engaging, or refusing to engage, in a particular action in terms of either 
intrinsic versus extrinsic or endogeneous versus exogeneous motives (cf. 
Kruglanski, 1978; Lepper & Greene, 1978c). 

To the extent, this reanalysis suggested, that the external constraints 
and incentives controlling one’s actions are salient, unambiguous, and 
sufficient to explain those actions, the person will be likely to attribute 
those responses to these compelling external pressures. If, by contrast, 
the external contingencies and pressures in a particular setting are seen as 
weak, unclear, or psychologically “insufficient” to account for one’s ac- 
tions, the person will be likely to attribute those actions to personal 
attitudes, dispositions, or interests. Hence, under low justification condi- 
tions, subjects will be likely to view prior compliance as reflective of their 
own preferences, standards, or dispositions but noncompliance as a “nat- 
ural” response to minimal external incentives. Under high justification 

conditions, however, subjects will be more likely to see prior compliance 
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as a response to strong extrinsic constraints and pressures inherent in the 
situation but noncompliance as indicative of personal preferences and 


dispositions. 


Psychologically “oversufficient” justification 


Wit&put entering the continuing debate concerning the relative merits of 
the dissonance and attribution accounts of these prior studies (cf., Fazio, 
Zanna, & Cooper, 1977; Greenwald 1975) it seems clear that this attribu- 
tional account has had the important heuristic advantage of suggesting 
that conceptually analogous effects might be observed ina third set of 
cases, those involving the use of overly sufficient justification. As detailed 
elsewhere (Lepper, 1981; Lepper & Greene, 1978b, 1978c), this account 
suggested that the use of unnecessarily powerful or salient (i.e., function- 
ally superfluous) extrinsic constraints might undermine subsequent intrin- 
sic interest in the activity to which those constraints had been applied. 

More specifically, in our own work, this analysis suggested the follow- 
ing hypothesis: If a child could be induced to view his or her engagement 
in an activity of initial intrinsic interest as an explicit means to some 
ulterior goal, the child’s subsequent intrinsic interest in the activity, in the 
later absence of further extrinsic pressures or constraints, may be under- 
mined by the prior imposition of salient, but functionally superfluous, 
extrinsic constraints. To emphasize the conceptual parallels between this 
hypothesis and the previous work considered earlier, we termed this 
proposition the overjustification hypothesis. 

In our intitial paradigmatic study in this area (Lepper, Greene, & 
Nisbett, 1973) we sought to test this hypothesis in an ecologically repre- 
sentative classroom setting that provided an appropriate laboratory for 
assessing “intrinsic” interest behaviorally. To do so, we ‘began by ob- 
serving covertly (from behind a one-way mirror) children’s approach to 
a particular experimental activity in their regular preschool classrooms 
during a series of explicitly designated “free-play” periods in which chil- 
dren were allowed and encouraged to choose freely from among some 
30 or 40 available alternatives. We selected as subjects for our study 
only those children showing an initial interest in our target activity. 
These children were then seen in individual experimental sessions In a 
different setting and were asked to engage in this same activity under 
one of three conditions. Expected Award subjects were first shown a 
sample extrinsic reward—a “Good Player” certificate — and were asked if 
they would like to win such a prize. These subjects were then informed 
that to win this award they would have to engage in the target activity, 
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all these children agreed to undertake this activity in order to obtain the 
extrinsic reward. To control for the effects of the association of the 
activity with a reward and the receipt of a reward per se, Unexpected 
Award subjects were asked to engage in the activity without promise or 
mention of any tangible reward but subsequently received the same 
reward and feedback from the experimenter unexpectedly. Finally, chil- 
dren in a Control condition were simply asked to engage in the same 
activity without knowledge or receipt of any tangible reward. Several 
weeks later, children’s intrinsic interest in the target activity was again 
observed in their classrooms under conditions in which subjects had no 
knowledge that their behavior was being monitored and no expectation 
of further extrinsic rewards or external pressures contingent upon task 
performance. In this setting, children who had previously undertaken 
the activity to obtain a reward showed significant decreases in intrinsic 
interest, relative both to their own behavior during the base-line period 
and the behavior of subjects in the other two conditions. The use of 
unnecessarily salient extrinsic incentives, it appeared, had undermined 
children’s intrinsic interest in the activity per se. 

Over the last five years these findings have received considerable ex- 
perimental scrutiny, and a rather substantial body of research is now 
available that provides evidence concerning the conditions under which 
such detrimental effects are, and are not, likely to occur (Condry, 1977; 
Lepper, 1981; Lepper & Greene, 1978b). Briefly, there is a good deal of 
data to suggest that such effects depend to a large extent on whether the 
child perceives his or her actions as being extrinsically controlled (Lep- 
per, 1981). Thus, detrimental effects appear likely to occur only when the 
child’s actions can be reasonably seen as having been directed toward the 
attainment of some extrinsic goal—when the proffered rewards are, for 
example, expected in advance but not when they are unexpected (e.g., 
Enzle & Look, 1980; Lepper & Greene, 1975; Lepper, Greene, & Nis- 
bett, 1973; Lepper, Sagotsky, & Greene, 1982a, 1982b; Smith, 1976) or 
when the rewards are contingent upon task engagement but not when 
task engagement is merely incidental to reward attainment (e.g., Ross, 
Karniol, & Rothstein, 1976; Swann & Pittman, 1977). Similarly, cognitive 
“set” manipulations that focus the subjects’ attention on the instrumen- 
tality of their actions appear to enhance the probability that detrimental 
effects will be observed, whereas manipulations that focus subjects’ atten- 
tion on the inherent value of the activity even in the face of an expected 
reward appear to decrease the likelihood of such effects (Johnson, 
Greene, & Carroll, 1980; Pittman, Cooper, & Smith, 1977.)° 

Adverse effects of superfluous extrinsic constraints on subsequent in- 
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trinsic interest, moreover, do not seem to depend upon the use of re- 
wards per se but can also be shown to occur following the imposition of 
other forms of external constraint, such as unnecessarily close surveil- 
lance (e.g., Lepper & Greene, 1975; Pittman, Davey, Alafat, Wetherill, 
& Wirsul, 1980), expectation of external evaluation (Amabile, 1979; 
Maehr & Stallings, 1972), or functionally superfluous temporal deadlines 
(Amabile, DeJong, & Lepper, 1976). Indeed, even the imposition of a 
purely nominal contingency —for example, “You must do x, in order to be 
able to do y”—between two activities of equal and high initial intrinsic 
interest appears to decrease later interest in the activity presented as a 
“means” to obtaining a chance to play with the other (Lepper, Sagotsky, 
Dafoe, & Greene, 1982). 

As with the preceding literatures on psychologically “insufficient” and 
objectively insufficient justification, however, these studies represent 
only one of two salient prototypes involving the use of overly sufficient 
external pressure: the case in which one is attempting to induce the 
subject to engage in a particular behavior. On theoretical grounds, of 
course, it should also be possible to observe detrimental effects of psy- 
chologically “oversufficient” justification in contexts in which one is at- 
tempting instead to prevent the person from engaging in a particular 
action or activity. 

In contrast to the relatively large literature just described, this second 
possibility has received virtually no experimental attention. Only one 
study from our own laboratories seems to speak even obliquely to this 
issue (Lepper, 1973). In this study, our principal concern was with the 
potentially generalized effects of prior resistance to temptation, under 
either a mild or a severe threat of punishment for transgression, on later 
resistance to temptation in a quite different setting. This interest arose 
initially from anecdotal observations of a curious tendency for children 
who had undergone the mild threat procedure in the traditional “forbid- 
den toy” paradigm outlined earlier to engage in overtly self-congratula- 
tory or self-justificatory statements following the temptation period (i.e., 
to offer spontaneous comments on the fact that they had “been good” or 
had done “just what” the experimenter had asked them to do). 

To investigate the possibility that such responses might reflect a process 
of self-justification that would have consequences for their behavior in a 
very different subsequent situation, we first exposed children to a version 
of the Aronson and Carlsmith (1963) procedure, in which they were 
prohibited from playing with a highly attractive toy under either mild or 
severe threat of punishment for transgression or, in a control condition, 
were not exposed to a temptation situation at all. When children’s atti- 
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‘tudes toward the previously forbidden toy were assessed following the 
temptation period, the standard finding of greater devaluation of the 
prohibited activity under mild threat conditions was replicated. To exam- 
ine the more generalized effects of exposure to this procedure, however, 
these same children were also observed in a second experimental setting, 
several weeks later. This session took place in a different location and 
involved a different and ostensibly unrelated experimenter and a different 
set of activities. In this second session, the children were presented with a 
quite different, but traditional, measure of resistance to temptation. Spe- 
cifically, they were asked to play a game in the experimenter’s absence to 
see if they could attain a sufficiently high score to obtain their choice of a 
set of highly attractive prizes. The game, of course, was secretly prepro- 
grammed so that all children would receive a score that fell slightly short 
of that needed to win a prize. The measure of interest in this second 
setting was the likelihood that children in the different conditions would 
falsify their scores so as to claim a prize. In contrast to the first experi- 
mental session, in which care was taken to ensure that all subjects would 
actually comply with the experimenter’s prohibition, this second session 
was deliberately designed to provide a sufficiently attractive set of re- 
wards and a sufficiently minimal probability of detection so that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the subjects would actually transgress. 

The study, therefore, allowed us to examine the effects of prior compli- 
ance with an adult prohibition, under either minimal or unnecessarily 
powerful and salient extrinsic pressures, on later compliance with a quite 
different prohibition in a functionally separate setting. The results, from 
the present perspective, were quite informative. Children who had previ- 
ously resisted temptation in the face of only relatively mild extrinsic pres- 
sures proved significantly more likely than control subjects to resist temp- 
tation as well in this later dissociated context. Children who had initially 
resisted temptation in the face of overly powerful, and functionally super- 
fluous, extrinsic pressures tended to show quite the opposite effect, that 
is, to be less likely than control subjects to resist temptation in this later 
different setting. Prior compliance in the face of sufficient, but relatively 
minimal, extrinsic pressures, in more general terms, seemed to increase 
subsequent internalization or private acceptance of the standards implicit 
in the adult’s initial request; prior compliance in the face 6f more salient 
extrinsic pressures seemed to decrease later internalization. 

These findings concerning the potential deleterious effects of the use of 
overly powerful social-control techniques on later intrinsic interest or 
internalization in the subsequent absence of further extrinsic constraints, 
however, suggest an extension of our initial model. Although the repre- 
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sentation is not precisely accurate (e.g., if the action one wishes to induce 
is one that subjects would already display spontaneously in the absence of 
any external pressures, virtually any request should be sufficient to pro- 
duce initial compliance),* this extension is illustrated—again, in highly 
schematic terms—in Figure 2. At least in terms of the experimental litera- 
ture, this figure suggests that the use of either objectively insufficient or 
functionally superfluous and psychologically oversufficient social-control 
techniques may prove counterproductive. The use of objectively effec- 
tive, but psychologically “insufficient,” social-control procedures, on the 
other hand, appears likely to promote subsequent attitudes and behaviors 
that appear to reflect “internalization” of the values or standards underly- 
ing the initial social-influence attempt. 


The minimal sufficiency principle: applications to socialization 


These data, and the attributional model that underlies them, have poten- 
tially significant implications for our understanding of the socialization 
process and the ways in which different sorts of social-control techniques 
may influence the child’s internalization of adult and societal values and 
standards of conduct. The following section will examine this argument in 
greater detail to explore both the possible strengths and the obvious 
deficiencies of such an analysis. 

Clearly, the most straightforward derivation from this analysis is what I 
have termed elsewhere the minimal sufficiency principle of social control 
(Lepper, 1981). Techniques of social contro] that are successful in pro- 
ducing compliance, but are at the same time sufficiently subtle (rather 
than obviously coercive) to prevent the individual from viewing such 
compliance solely as a function of those extrinsic controls, will be most 
likely—other things being equal—to promote subsequent internalization. 
Figure 3 casts the present model in these broader terms and illustrates the 
parallels between attempts to induce and to inhibit response in terms of a 
common criterion of internalization. Here the ordinate has been reori- 
ented so that “high” values in all cases represent change consistent with 
the aims of the social-influence attempt (i.e., more positive attitudes 
when the intent is to induce action, but more negative attitudes when the 
intent is to inhibit action). 

The thesis, it should be noted, is purely relative. It does not lead one to 
expect that the use of overly powerful control techniques will always, or 
typically, produce adverse effects in any absolute sense. This model 
would not predict, for instance, that even the use of blatantly coercive 
social-control techniques to induce a child to learn to read or to play the 
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Figure 2. Hypothesized relationship between the salience of external pressures 
employed in an attempt to induce compliance, relative to the amount of pressure 
minimally sufficient to produce compliance, and resultant attitude change, under 
conditions of objectively insufficient justification, objectively sufficient, but psy- 
chologically “insufficient,” justification, and psychologically “oversufficient” jus- 
tification. The center of this figure is identical to Figure 1. The additional seg- 
ments added to the extreme left and right of the figure represent the addition of 
the case of overly sufficient justification, in which the individual complies in the 
face of functionally superfluous and psychologically “oversufficient” external 
pressures. 


piano would necessarily produce less interest in those activities than 
would have been the case had the child never attempted these activities. 
Other factors, such as the skills that children may acquire in the process 
of engaging in the activity itself or changes in children’s perceptions of 
their own competence at the activity, will obviously also influence the 
absolute outcome of such a situation. The argument, more simply, is that 
if it were possible to elicit the same behavior from that child through the 
use of less salient or coercive techniques of control —that is, if the extrin- 
sic pressures applied were truly unnecessarily powerful or salient—then 
those more subtle techniques of control would be expected to produce 
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Figure 3. Hypothesized relationship between the salience of external pressures 
employed in an attempt to induce compliance, relative to the amount of pressure 
minimally sufficient to produce compliance, and subsequent internalization of the 
intent of the agent attempting to elicit compliance, under conditions of objectively 
insufficient justification, psychologically “insufficient,” and psychologically “over- 
sufficient” justification. High values on the ordinate at any point in this figure 
represent changes in attitudes or behavior consistent with the initial intent of the 
social-influence attempt. 


more subsequent interest in the activity in the later absence of further 
extrinsic pressures or constraints.° 
Stated in terms of these broader issues of social control, it seems evi- 
dent that this model ought to have some application to traditional con- 
cerns in developmental psychology regarding the nature of discipline and 
control techniques that promote or impede internalization of adult moral 
and sqial values. Equally evident, however, is the fact that there has 
been virtually no contact between these two streams of research. Before 
considering the implications of this analysis for the study of socialization 
more fully, it may be worth taking a moment to consider the sources of 
this relative insulation. In part, there seems to have been confusion 
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among some developmental researchers concerning the quite different 
predictions one would make as a function of whether an influence at- 
tempt has been successful or not (e.g., Biaggio & Rodrigues, 1971). Toa 
larger extent, however, this insulation also seems to stem from the fact 
that the particular experimental paradigms that have been most thor- 
oughly studied are often quite far removed from their possible socializa- 
tion analogues. Typically, these studies have employed highly complex 
and ecologically atypical experimental settings, have relied on attitudinal, 
rather than behavioral, measures of subsequent effects, and have focused 
on adult subject populations. 

Moreover, in two cases, the studies presented earlier as illustrative ex- 
amples clearly do not represent the most obvious or direct test of the 
specific hypotheses of interest to students of socialization. Instead, they 
involve the most clearly related paradigms to have received experimental 
investigation. In the case of the Aronson and Mills (1959) “severity of 
initiation” paradigm, for example, it is clear that subjects did not perceive 
the experimenter as desiring to inhibit them from engaging in an otherwise 
attractive activity. A much more direct test of the effects of objectively 
insufficient justification for response inhibition, therefore, might involve a 
study in which children were explicitly offered either a relatively small or a 
somewhat more substantial incentive not to engage in a particular activity, 
but in which the activity itself was sufficiently attractive so that neither 
incentive would be sufficient to induce the children to resist the temptation 
to engage in it. Similarly, the Lepper (1973) study does not represent the 
most obvious example of the use of oversufficient justification to inhibit a 
response. A more direct analogue to previous overjustification research, 
for the case in which one wishes to inhibit a particular response, might 
involve instead a comparison of the effects of mild versus severe threats of 
punishment for engaging in an activity that the child would already prefer 
to avoid. In both cases, the proposed analysis implies that the results of 
these more direct studies should be comparable to those obtained in the 
experiments discussed. Whether this is true is, of course, an empirical 
question. One function of this chapter is to indicate the sorts of data one 
might need to collect to support this argument. For the moment, however, 
let us accept these implicit assumptions in the model and consider its 
possible applicability to the study of socialization processes. 


Applications to previous socialization research 


Perhaps the most obvious previous literature to which the present analysis 
should be relevant is that concerning the effects of different types of 
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parental disciplinary or social-control techniques on children’s internaliza- 
tion of social and moral values, as indexed by their behavior and attitudes 
outside the home situation in which these control techniques were initially 
applied. The simpleminded prediction, from an attributional perspective, 
is that the use of unnecessarily powerful and salient techniques of control 
to produce compliance with parental demands at home should result in 
less internalization of the values underlying those demands. As a result, 
children should be less likely to behave in accord with those demands in 
other settings in which the child’s behavior is no longer perceived to be 
under direct parental surveillance or control. An examination of the rele- 
vant socialization literature provides some evidence consistent with such a 
claim. 

Consider first the elegant research on children’s internalization of moral 
values that has been carried out over the last dozen years by Hoffman and 
his colleagues (Hoffman, 1970a, 1970b, 1975a, 1975b; Hoffman & Salz- 
stein, 1967). In this work, Hoffman and his associates have distinguished 
three sorts of disciplinary techniques that parents might apply in training 
children to behave in socially or morally acceptable ways at home: power- 
assertion, love-withdrawal, and induction. Power-assertion includes physi- 
cal punishment, deprivation of material objects or privileges, and other 
direct applications of force or authority. Love-withdrawal involves the use 
of techniques of social control that express parental disapproval or anger 
directly but nonphysically, such as ignoring, isolating, or stating a dislike 
for the child. Induction involves techniques in which the child is presented 
with explanations or reasons why the behavior is unacceptable, including 
procedures that make clear to children the consequences of their actions 
for others involved. The most general conclusion to emerge from the study 
of these different disciplinary practices (cf. Hoffman, 1970b) is that the use 
of highly controlling, power-assertive techniques appears to decrease sub- 
sequent internalization; whereas the use of more subtle and less punitive 
inductive techniques seems to promote later internalization. The effects of 
love-withdrawal techniques, representing a theoretically intermediate 
case, seem somewhat more varied, frequently showing no relationship to 
later internalization but sometimes showing small positive effects on subse- 
quent attitudes or behavior in other settings. 

Though obtained in a quite different and considerably more complex 
setting, these findings are consistent with the attributional model de- 
scribed here. Although these studies do not provide direct data on the 
ways in which children view these different sorts of control techniques, it 
is clear that there are several reasons why power-assertive techniques 
should be most likely, and inductive techniques least likely, to promote 
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extrinsic attributions for compliance. First, it seems generally clear that 
social-influence attempts that rely on verbal persuasion will be less likely 
to provoke perceptions of constraint than influence attempts that rely 
upon more tangible and visible incentives or sanctions (Lepper, 1981). 
Second, inductive techniques frequently seem to imply a belief on the 
parent’s part that the child would not have behaved, or want to behave, 
in an undesirable manner if the consequences of such actions or if the 
reasons underlying the rules and standards imposed were fully under- 
stood. Conversely, power-assertive techniques often appear to include 
explicit statements that indicate that the reason for complying with an 
adult request is to avoid arbitrary and external sanctions (e.g., “You'll do 
that because I told you to, and if you don’t... .”). Love-withdrawal 
techniques, by contrast, appear somewhat more variable along all these 
dimensions and therefore form a theoretically more ambiguous case. 
Hoffman’s data, therefore, would support the conclusion that more di- 
rect, salient, and psychologically unambiguous techniques of control ap- 
pear to produce less subsequent internalization of the standards and val- 
ues they were initially designed to promote.° 

A similar analysis might also be applied to the extensive observational 
studies conducted by Baumrind and her associates (1967, 1971a, 1972, 
1973; Lamb & Baumrind, 1978) on the effects of different parenting 
styles on children’s social responsibility, as indexed by their behavior 
outside the home situation in which these practices are implemented. To 
simplify, once again, a complex typology, Baumrind distinguished three 
parenting styles: authoritarian, authoritative, and permissive. In this 
analysis, the authoritarian parent “values obedience as a virtue and 
favors forceful, punitive measures to curb self will”; the permissive par- 
ent favors a strategy of few demands or restrictions on the child’s behav- 
ior and believes the parent should “behave in an affirmative, acceptant, 
and benign manner”; whereas the authoritative parent “attempts to di- 
rect the child’s activities in a rational, issue-oriented manner,” generally 
employing firm, but fair and less overtly punitive, techniques of disci- 
pline (Baumrind, 1972). In terms of children’s later social responsibility, 
the effects of these practices were clear: Children from authoritative 
homes showed significantly greater social responsibility than children 
from homes in which parents employed either authoritarian or permis- 
sive practices. 

The difference between the effectiveness of authoritarian and authori- 
tative practices, of course, conceptually parallels the results obtained by 
Hoffman on the relatively positive effects of inductive disciplinary tech- 
niques and the relatively adverse effects of power-assertive control tech- 
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niques. In an attributional model, both are seen as reflective of the differ- 
ence between the use of objectively sufficient and necessary techniques of 
control and the use of overly salient and psychologically “oversufficient” 
control techniques. The relative ineffectiveness of permissive parenting 
styles, by contrast, more closely resembles the case in which objectively 
insufficient social-control procedures are attempted, at least to the extent 
that these parents do have values and standards that they wish their 
children eventually to acquire. Again, these results are generally consis- 
tent with an attributional analysis. 

These findings, and the results of other naturalistic studies suggesting 
that the use of unnecessarily powerful or salient social-control techniques 
may prove ultimately dysfunctional (e.g., Lytton, 1977; Sears, Maccoby, 
& Levin, 1957; Sears, Rau, & Alpert, 1965), provide evidence supporting 
the potential relevance of the proposed attributional analysis to tradi- 
tional s&ialization research. At the same time, it is evident that the sorts 
of complex child-rearing patterns examined in these studies involve a 
considerable array of potentially significant differences in parental behav- 
ior. Indeed, it seems highly likely that the long-term effects of these 
patterns are the result of the joint operation of a number of conceptually 
differentiable processes (Hoffman, 1970b). Thus, the argument is not that 
the present analysis provides a comprehensive account of the effects ob- 
served in these naturalistic studies. Instead, the argument is simply that 
attributional processes may form one important class of factors that con- 
tribute to these effects. 

To obtain more direct support for such an analysis, obviously, requires 
a return to a more experimental research approach in which potentially 
confounding factors can be held constant by experimental design. In part, 
the research reviewed earlier, at least in those cases where the possible 
socialization analogs are clear (e.g., Lepper, 1973), may serve this func- 
tion. Let us consider, however, another line of recent experimental work 
that has examined the consequences of more direct manipulations de- 
signed to induce children to label their behavior either in terms of salient 
external pressures to which it was a response or as a reflection of internal- 
ized standards or attitudes. 

Although this literature is quite recent, there are now several studies 
that suggest that inducing children to think about their actions in internal- 
ized, instead of external, terms may make it more likely that they will 
subsequently show behavior change in accord with the intent of the initial 
influence attempt in later situations in which those controls are no longer 
present. Dienstbier, Hillman, Lehnhoff, Hillman, and Valkenaar (1975), 
for example, showed that labeling a child’s emotional reaction following 
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an unavoidable transgression as either an indication of the child’s upset at 
being caught or an indication of the child’s upset at failing to do the 
assigned task properly led to significant differences in children’s subse- 
quent behavior in a later, comparable situation in which the possibility of 
detection of any transgression was eliminated. Labeling the child’s previ- 
ous response as a reaction to detection led to less subsequent internaliza- 
tion than labeling that prior response as an indication of an internalized 
reaction to transgression. In a similar vein, Grusec and her colleagues 
(Grusec, this volume; Grusec, Kuczynski, Rushton, and Simutis, 1978) 
have shown that providing children with a self-attribution for their altruis- 
tic behavior produced enhanced internalization and generalization of al- 
truistic behavior to a different setting, compared to groups given no spe- 
cific attributional set or given an external attribution for their behavior. 
Other studies of the effects of labeling the individual’s behavior in inter- 
nal terms (e.g., Kraut, 1973; Miller, Brickman, & Bolen, 1975; Perry, 
Perry, Bussey, English, & Arnold, 1980; Toner, Moore, & Emmons, 
1980) suggest similar conclusions. 

Taken together, these findings suggest that the effectiveness of differ- 
ent socialization techniques in producing later internalization of the stan- 
dards and patterns of behavior parents are attempting to teach children 
may depend, in part, on the manner in which different social-control 
procedures affect children’s perceptions of their reasons for having en- 
gaged in related actions or activities in the past. 


Implications for further research 


Perhaps the most general implication of this analysis is simply that the 
study of socialization processes may benefit substantially from a more 
direct focus on children’s interpretation of social-control techniques ap- 
plied to them and the attributions they make about their own behavior. 
To assess these processes more directly will require considerable ingenu- 
ity; indeed, some might argue that the task is inherently intractable (e.g., 
Nisbett & Wilson, 1977). More direct analyses of this sort may well 
reveal, however, attributional processes involved in the socialization pro- 
cess on many levels. As children mature, for example, it may become 
important not only whether they see their particular actions in internal 
versus external terms but also why they perceive their parents or others as 
attempting to control and modify their behavior. It may make a consid- 
erable difference whether the child views a particular request or prohibi- 
tion as an arbitrary attempt to make the parent’s own life easier or as a 
legitimate response dictated by the parent’s perception of the child’s own 
best interests. Such effects are likely to depend, moreover, on the impor- 
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tant developmental changes Damon (1977) has shown to occur in chil- 
dren’s perceptions of adult authorities and the factors that legitimize their 
rules and requests. In addition to this general focus on children’s interpre- 
tation of social-control techniques in the socialization context, however, 
there are a number of other, more specific issues that the present ap- 
proach raises. 


Escalation and de-escalation of social control. Consider, for example, the 
effects of a child’s initial compliance or noncompliance with a particular 
request on the course of later attempts to induce the child to comply with 
the same or some similar request. Initial compliance, the present analysis 
suggests — unless the extrinsic pressures applied to induce that compliant 
response are overly powerful or salient— should make subsequent compli- 
ance along similar lines more probable. Conversely, initial noncompliance 
should make subsequent compliance with the same request less probable. 
Put in somewhat different terms,-a successful attempt at social control 
should make the parent’s subsequent task easier—that is, less pressure 
should be required on the next occasion to produce further compliance — 
whereas an unsuccessful attempt at control should make the parent’s 
subsequent task harder—that is, even greater extrinsic pressures will be 
required to produce compliance with a further request of the same sort 
(cf. Mills, 1958). 

Consistent with the first half of this analysis, that initial compliance 
breeds further compliance, are some of the data already described. Re- 
call, for instance, the finding (Lepper, 1973) that children who initially 
resist temptation in the face of a relatively mild threat of punishment are 
more likely than control subjects to subsequently resist temptation in a 
different setting in the face of even less obvious external pressures. Addi- 
tional support for this proposition can also be found in the social-psycho- 
logical literature on what has been termed the foot-in-the-door effect (cf. 
DeJong, 1979). In these studies, with adult subjects, it has been repeat- 
edly shown that inducing compliance, using minimal external pressure, 
with a small and seemingly trivial initial request may substantially en- 
hance the probability that subjects will later comply with a much larger 
request along similar lines, even in a different context and from a differ- 
ent individual (e.g., Cann, Sherman, & Elkes, 1975; Freedman & Fraser, 
1966; Pliner et al., 1974; Snyder & Cunningham, 1975; Uranowitz, 1975; 
Zuckerman, Lazzaro, & Waldgeir, 1979). Moreover, such effects are less 
likely to appear, as one would predict, when more powerful justifications 
are employed to produce initial compliance (Lepper, 1973, Uranowitz, 
1975; Zuckerman, Lazzaro, & Waldgeir, 1979). 

Much less attention has been devoted to the other side of this argu- 
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ment — that initial noncompliance may enhance resistance to further com- 
pliance — although the phenomenon is one of considerable relevance to 
the socialization context and illustrates clearly the fine line that parents 
continually walk. Examples of the basic effect are easy to generate. The 
parent approaches the child with a relatively simple request and the child 
refuses to comply; to press the issue and obtain compliance from the 
child, at this point, the parent will theoretically be forced to use signifi- 
cantly more powerful control techniques than would otherwise (i.e., in 
the absence of a prior refusal on the part of the child) have been suffi- 
cient to produce initial compliance. Experimental evidence concerning 
this predicted escalation of social coercion following the initial use of 
objectively insufficient external pressure is sparse (cf. Cann, Sherman, & 
Elkes, 1975; Snyder & Cunningham, 1975), but the process seems anec- 
dotally familiar from naturalistic studies of children’s obedience in the 
home (e.g., Minton, Kagan, & Levine, 1971; Patterson, in press) or at 
school (Landauer, Carlsmith, & Lepper, 1970). Clearly, however, this 
process deserves more systematic experimental attention.’ 


The exercise of subtle social control. In a related vein, a second general 
focus of the present analysis concerns the issue of how to achieve control 
over a child’s behavior without leading the child to see such behavior as 
exclusively attributable to external forces—the study, in a sense, of the 
psychology of subtle social control. In an early analysis of the manner in 
which classic “insufficient justification” studies achieve this effect, Kelley 
(1967) has pointed to a number of typical strategies employed to this end 
by experimental social psychologists: the labeling of a subject’s behavior 
as the consequence of a “free choice,” the use of diffuse social pressures 
instead of tangible rewards and punishments, and so on. No doubt such 
techniques have their appropriate analogs in the social exchanges be- 
tween parents and children. Mahoney (1974), for example, describes the 
use of a strategy for producing compliance by creating an “illusion of 
choice” (e.g., asking a child whether he wished to take his shower in the 
upstairs or the downstairs bathroom, presuming compliance in either 
case, rather than directly asking him to take a shower) that may be 
familiar to parents of many young children. One might expect, however, 
that the effectiveness of such explicitly manipulative procedures will di- 
minish rapidly with their repeated use or with increased sophistication on 
the part of the child. 
Perhaps more useful, and more significant, are strategies of social influ- 

ence that involve providing children with increased levels of actual choice 
and control. Frequently, the introduction of even a small amount of 
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actual choice into a request for compliance (e.g., allowing iene to 
decide when, but not whether, to do their homework) may often ie = 
a greater sense of internal control, without sacrificing parental Ae . t 
an unadorned request permitting no latitude of discretion ( a ry ‘ 
Chambers, 1978; Lepper & Greene, 1978c). In related contexts, sale 
some evidence that a “suggestive” approach may prove more ¢ ‘i Ns 
than a more explicitly “directive” approach in producing psa ses 
sistence and an internal locus of control (e.g., Bee, 1967; - ry 
Chambers, 1978; Loeb, 1975; Maccoby, 1980, and this volume; eit 
1965). Similarly, modeling a desired response, as opposed to see 
tating it, may often prove to have more positive effects on subsequ . 
indices of internalization (cf. Rosenhan, 1969). Indeed, a direct oe 
tion of relative perceptions of choice and contro! produced by sea ps 
adult models versus direct requests might well prove useful in unders aid 
ing when modeling procedures are, and are not, likely to Ha again : 
to comparable direct instructions (e.g., Grusec, et a bee sain 
1981; Lepper, Sagotsky, & Mailer, 1975). Finally, the tec age Sees 
ing to share a task with the child (€-8., to help in cleaning up is sa 
room) would seem most likely to minimize the child’s perception o 
i t.° se aoe 
gee for inducing initial compliance but minimizing ae 
tions of external constraint are more complex. Lepper and hee : 
(1982), for example, examined the effects of one such ee aes i 
what they termed activity-oriented requests—as a means of en a 8 
children’s later compliance to other adult demands. Activity-oriente . 
quests involve attempts to structure a task the child is asked to aang x 
in ways designed to emphasize the attractiveness of the activity ies 
Thus, one might attempt to enhance interest in the task of ar a 
division problems by presenting them in a context of greater in a ‘8 
interest-computing, for instance, the batting averages of the sc ney 
baseball team. Or, one might attempt to increase the attractiveness ce) 
household clean-up job by presenting it to children asa detective ee or 
as part of a race. To the extent that such techniques may puninie ie 
children’s attention on the activity itself and not its instrumenta va a 
the present analysis would predict enhanced compliance spores 
situations among children exposed to such techniques for ee - 
compliance in a different setting. Lepper and Gilovich (1982) om . 
children exposed to such activity-oriented requests were more willing ty 
comply with later requests by a different adult than children in aaa 
ate control conditions in which initial compliance was produced with co 
parable more direct requests. 
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These issues deserve further investigation in more naturalistic contexts 
as well. What are the strategies that particularly effective parents, or 
teachers, use to elicit compliance without producing resistance and per- 
ceptions of constraint? Studies of the techniques that superior teachers 
use to sustain the learning and practice of repetitious tasks necessary for 
the acquisition of basic academic skills (cf. Bruner, 1962, 1966) may 
provide other suggestions for further research. In an analogous vein, it 
would be of great interest to study further the social histories of Baum- 
rind’s (1971b) “harmonious” families, in which social control is apparent 
but is seldom the source of controversy or even discussion. 


Explicit training in self-control techniques. As a final example of the po- 
tential implications of the present analysis, let us consider a quite differ- 
ent set of issues raised by recent work in the area of contingency manage- 
ment: research concerning techniques for supplanting initially powerful 
external contingency systems with self-imposed contingency systems (e.g., 
Drabman, Spitalnik, & O’Leary, 1973; Turkewitz, O’Leary, & Ironsmith, 
1975). 

Consider a paradigmatic demonstration by Turkewitz, O’Leary, and 
Tronsmith (1975). In this study, highly disruptive children attending a 
tutorial class were first placed under a traditional token economy —a sys- 
tematic extrinsic reward system in which appropriate academic and social 
behavior earned the children tokens that could later be redeemed for 
attractive tangible rewards. Subsequently, this extrinsic reward system 
was gradually modified and withdrawn. Initially, the tokens children 
earned were made contingent upon their own self-evaluations, but only 
when those self-evaluations corresponded to evaluations of their behavior 
made by adult raters. Subsequently, this “accuracy of evaluation” contin- 
gency was gradually faded out until the children had complete control 
over their earning of rewards. Finally, the entire system of tangible re- 
wards was gradually eliminated. The results, compared to findings ob- 
tained in previous research employing only the tangible token economy, 
suggested greater generalization of behavior change to a setting in which 
rewards were not contingent upon the target behaviors as a function of 
the introduction of this training program. 

Although generated, quite obviously, within a very different theoretical 
framework, research along these lines seems also consistent with the gen- 
eral analysis presented in this chapter. Indeed, the parallels with our own 
work on the potential detrimental effects of unnecessarily powerful ex- 
trinsic incentives on subsequent intrinsic interest is illustrated by findings 
in our own laboratories (Lepper, Sagotsky, & Greene, 1982b) and else- 
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where (Brownell, Colletti, Ersner-Hershfield, Hershfield, & Wilson, 
1977; Enzle & Look, 1980; Weiner & Dubanoski, 1975) that suggest that 
providing children with some measure of control.over the application of 
an extrinsic contingency system to their own behavior will result in 
greater maintenance of later intrinsic interest. . ‘ 
Again, there are a large number of interesting questions yet to be 
explored. In a sense, one might view this applied work as an aes to 
program and explictly accelerate the “normal” developmental shift from 
a reliance on external constraints and criteria of evaluation to self- 
imposed standards and self-generated evaluations that will later affect 
one’s behavior even in the absence of further external surveillance or 
extrinsic pressures. The introduction of more “cognitive” manipulations 
into such a procedure in an attempt to enhance the generalization of 
behavior changes obtained even further would appear a rich field for 


‘ additional study. 


Limitations of the present model 


The foregoing speculations indicate some of the directions in which an 
attributional analysis might have implications for traditional issues in the 
study of socialization. It is equally important to be clear, however, about 
some of the more evident limitations of the present analysis. 


Specific versus general concepts of internalization. In the first place, as 
emphasized throughout this chapter, an attributional analysis does not 
pretend to provide a complete account of the processes that contribute to 
children’s internalization of social standards and values. To make this 
point more salient, however, it is important to recognize the difference 
between the “internalization” of specific attitudes or responses In the 
sense used in the present chapter and “internalization” in the broader 
sense of the development of a coherent and interrelated set of values and 
principles (cf. Kohlberg, 1969, 1971). Certainly the model presented : 
this chapter does not provide an analysis of the long-term developmenta 
processes by which children do come to develop consistent value systems 
and moral ideologies. There can be no doubt, for example, that there is 
more to the use of inductive disciplinary techniques than the absence of 
salient coercion and constraint. Providing the child with information 
about, and drawing attention to, the consequences of one’s actions for 
other persons and to issues of fairness, justice, or consideration must, in 
and of itself, have important effects on the child’s attitudes: and later 
behavior. The use of power-assertive techniques, likewise, involves a 
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number of potentially significant components: the provision of parental 
models of aggression and the arousal of strong emotional reactions, in 
addition to feelings of external control. The present thesis is simply that 
other factors, particularly children’s attributions concerning the reasons 


for their actions, may also contribute to the relative effectiveness or inef- 
fectiveness of such techniques. 


Reward versus punishment. Similarly, for purposes of exposition, the pres- 
ent analysis has emphasized the parallels between the effects of promise 
of reward and threat of punishment, as well as the parallels between 
attempts to induce a child to display a particular pattern of behavior and 
attempts to prevent a child from displaying a particular response. In so 
doing, it has glossed over some potentially significant differences between 
these different techniques and goals of social control (cf. Lepper, 1981). 
One might argue, for instance, that situations involving attempts to insti- 
gate a particular response are inherently more complex than situations 
involving attempts to inhibit a particular response. Inevitably, the former 
case entails a variety of issues concerning the nature, intensity, and fre- 
quency of the response produced that often do not arise in the latter case. 
In like fashion, one can easily point to a number of differences generally 
associated with the use of rewards versus punishments: the affective tone 
of the interaction, the social models provided, or the extent to which 
children are provided with information concerning their relative compe- 
tence. Probably there are important differences, as well, in the contexts 
in which each of these forms of social control is likely to be used (cf. 
Lewin, 1935). Nor has this chapter provided a detailed analysis of the 
factors that are likely to produce attributions of behavior to either.intrin- 
sic or extrinisc sources, although it seems likely that there are important 
differences in the conditions under which the use of rewards and the use 
of punishment will be likely to produce attributions of control or con- 
straint. In any more complete analysis, such differences would require 
further attention (cf. Lepper, 1981; Lepper & Greene, 1978).° 


The reciprocality of social interactions. A third simplifying assumption 
inherent in the present chapter involves a focus on the effects of parental 
practices on the child and a relative inattention to the effects of the child’s 
behavior on the parent. Although one might argue that such a focus is not 
without justification (cf. Hoffman, 1975b), it is evident that the reciprocal 
and interactive nature of social exchanges between parent and child re- 
quires further consideration (Bandura, 1978; Bell, 1968). 

Consider the definition of a child’s response to an adult request or 
demand as either compliant or noncompliant. In this chapter I have 
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treated the distinction as self-evident; but, in many cases, ne ney 
simplicity of this judgment may be misleading. Often, the de! eens 
whether a child has satisfactorily complied with a request ae : aed 
tice the piano or to clean one’s room) will involve more tie ees 
sions about what constitutes “substantial compliance. oes p ies 
everything under the bed or into the closet constitute ogra me na 
room? Can a board game in progress be left on the floor? . s aor 
The answer to questions of this sort may depend not only on tt ep ids 
initial intentions and goals but also on a complex and interactive fee 
of negotiation and compromise between parent and pie ad ie 
will clearly have important ee for sue xe s feelings P 

i ersonal control and external constraint. 
stare aa important, this chapter has touched only ee 
terms of the escalation and de-escalation of social saunas t ane 
in which previous patterns of interaction between aan an oer ais 
may have a persistent influence on the nature of the social Saal oe 
niques that will prove sufficient to obtain initial compliance fr 


child. Presumably, the hypothetical level of external pressure that will be 


minimally sufficient to induce compliance will vary, across Smee a 
across situations within a family unit, as a function of a pene ° : f 
ous individual and situational variables. These factors woul ae 
chronic or temperamental differences in children’s general aye aol 
comply with parental requests, the child’s mood at the aa . ened 
quest, the inherent attractiveness Or aversiveness of the behav si 
quested of the child, and the salient alternatives to compliance at tha 
time, as well as the child’s expectations concerning the immediate conse- 
quences of compliance versus noncompliance. It may also vary, peel 
as a function of the general emotional relationship between ean 
child. Maccoby (1980, and this volume) and others (Matas, Aren ae 
Sroufe, 1978) suggest that an early history of secure cea : 
positive interaction in the first years of life may make it more ae y : a 
the child Will later comply more readily with parental requests in t eae 
of relatively minimal external pressures. The presence and sine de 
early affective bonds, in this view, may predispose families see a 
into longer-term patterns either of relatively harmonious social in 
tions or of cycles of escalating mutual coercion. 


The role of identification. This last possibility brings us to the final, 
perhaps most significant, limitation of the present analysis: a oi 
this chapter has ignored the role of “identification ~the third o = 
man’s (1958) processes of attitude change and the subject of an era 
amount of developmental research (e.g., Bronfenbrenner, 1960, Ho 
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ss ae Kagan, 1958) -—and has focused instead on ‘the two “extreme” 
ray : compliance versus internalization. The present approach, there- 
nes, eals only tangentially with issues of the relative effectiveness of 
= rae techniques of social control as-a function of the broader context 
e affective atmosphere of the home and the history of interacti 
patterns in the family. a 
Papiee is also, however, a second important limitation posed by our lack 
; ention to processes of identification. Even within the more limited 
Aa m of experimental research considered in this chapter, one cannot 
a es fact that social-control attempts typically carry implications 
- e evaluation placed upon the behaviors in question by the social- 
oe : sea To take a simple example from our own research concerned 
slag e comedy under which the use of superfluous extrinsic rewards 
ne : ce to produce decrements in subsequent intrinsic interest 
EPP r, iain & Greene, 1982a), we have found that the conse- 
z : A : aa to a systematic reinforcement program will appear to 
ifferent as a function of the setting i i i 
eren g in which the child’s subse- 
seen aes is observed. In this study, we observed the behavior of 
- ye Mi sep sata Fiala exposed to a differential-reward system 
of nondifferential-reward or control i 
procedures in two 
ee after the reward system had been withdrawn. When 
ren’s behavior was observed unobtrusi i i ; 
tusively in their regular cl 
rooms, without their knowled i ear. 
; ge that their responses were bei i 
tored and in the absence of f i a tee 
urther social pressures, signi 
tored and in I I , Significant decreases 
a See eae in the previously rewarded activity were observed for 
in the differential-reward condition. Wh i 
: en these same child 
. ren 
ses pee instead ug an experimental context in which they knew that 
mses were being observed (and in which had i 
evidence that the children i i ecg ean ot 
perceived that differential social d 
associated with the target activit i anes 
y), they showed higher levels of e 
ee . + e eS 
pe in the activity for which they had previously been tant fs 
das pe analysis, then, is incomplete in a number of important 
“a siete on ah of Picea it, despite these difficulties, is to suggest 
rections in which further research would 
need to go to refine 
as general analysis and some of the potential heuristic benefits of such 
approach to the study of the socialization process. 


Internalization as a criterion of socialization: a postscript 


T ; F 
: Sui ein bane ae one step further, it may be useful to close this 
a brief consideration of some i 
with a potential developm 
: pmental and 
societal limitations to the general concept of internalization as a hallmark 
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of successful socialization. The basic argument, simply stated, is that 
there may be contexts in which issues of internalization, in both the 
narrow and the broad senses in which we typically use them, are poten- 
tially irrelevant. 

This is perhaps most obvious when one thinks about i 
the more specific sense —the internalization of specific values, goals, or 
prohibitions. Many tasks that parents set for children, whether for the 
benefit of parent or child, are inherently dull and boring; and in no sense is 
the parent’s goal to induce the child to enjoy or cherish the task. The child 
need not learn to love mowing the lawn; it is simply a task that requires 
doing periodically. In such cases, mere compliance is satisfactory; immedi- 
ate functional control over the child’s behavior is quite sufficient. 

These sorts of issues become considerably more interesting, however, 

when one considers internalization in the broader sense. Implicit in the 
central role we typically assign to internalization as a criterion for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of the socialization process are two basic presupposi- 
tions. The first is that children will frequently be exposed to different, 
and often conflicting, attitudes, values, or patterns of behavior in differ- 
ent situations and in their interactions with different individuals. We tend 
to thifk of internalized values and standards as serving the function, in 
short, of maintaining particular patterns of response in the face of con- 
flicting social pressures and examples. Perhaps more important, we also 
implicitly presume that children will often be faced with situations and 
contexts in which they are not under the direct or immediate control of 
adult socializing agents or the larger society in which they live. Were this 
not the case—were a parent, or a policeman, constantly by the child’s 
side—our concern with the child’s personal acceptance of parental or 
societal standards would surely be lessened. Indeed, it is precisely this 
distinction that is illuminated by much of the experimental work discussed 
in this chapter. Systems of social control that may be perfectly sufficient 
to control children’s behavior within the settings in which the system is 
operative do not necessarily produce comparable effects, and may pro- 
duce opposite effects, on behavior in other settings in which those con- 
trols are no longer functional (Lepper & Greene, 1978a, 1978b). 

In our own culture, of course, it is easy to document the applicability of 
both these presuppositions. A central focus on the processes that underlie 
internalization of social and moral values seems highly appropriate. Simi- 
lar considerations should also apply to other complex and pluralistic soci- 
eties. The question of interest, however, concerns the applicability of 
such an analyis to contexts in which these conditions are not met or are at 


least less important. 
To dramatize the case, imagine a society in which children (or adults, 


nternalization in 
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“for t 
Sarnia idea constant “surveillance” and rarely, if ever, face 
se areas sane elieve they could violate societal standards with- 
Ae eaaeaery ri ution, Under such circumstances, a student of 
arian oi ne considerably less interested in the process of inter- 
pees alg digs by which surveillance and functional control 
setae oe ; ei there are no societies in which this is com- 
ite le aces pis eka may approximate this template more than 
ee s. On the one hand, one might consider small and 
Sap acan a cnini es societies in which each member is known to all 
te eee i vateaaly and in which the behavior of any member is 
peewee bbe € entire community (cf. Gadlin, 1978; Morgan 
pac Naren see he a 1975). On the other, one can imagine more 
Sada na ape ee societies—perhaps the Soviet Union or the 
atone taser eH (Bronfenbrenner, 1970; Kessen, 1975) would 
Eee aig ari el atively more pervasive systems of institutional 
ieee nitoring are employed to maintain a generally 
ee ses geen soarit such contexts, it might be the case that 
Behe rae ae cea echniques hypothesized to promote internaliza- 
ee aber pie aa underlying the present analysis were entirely 
saa ipemibciarer AR ess important than the use of techniques that 
a ree errant : cation with shared societal values or simple com- 
ee peeaat ues in the face of continued external surveillance 
Similar i i 
ane ees ye barn relevant in considering potential differences 
Sari serge - erent socialization techniques at different ages 
paar ae a ae aes is, for example, some experimental evi- 
PERN mites in physical punishment for transgressions by 
ee ee sey may have positive rather than negative 
eae: 107s). 6a ae of self-control (cf. Lytton, 1977; Lytton & 
with older children pander eee f ree Sua aes 
: ifferential effec iscipli 
sua ras ee function of the age of the child, aa pare Eee 
ee a ec fact that the average 2-year-old both spends 
socializing agents aaa ee ra nee ay ade 
gnitive capacit istingui 
Ha eee hed in which it is possible to ate oe Paha. 
ie na ioe pare and those in which detection is unavoidable 
The important Hea ot 
Berane sais seen haa ials is that the relevance of inter- 
larger social and societal context Which ae aa hairy ier Ne ee 
so 
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different socialization techniques. One cannot sensibly examine questions 
concerning the potential differential effects of different socialization tech- 
niques without attention to the cultural context in which those techniques 


are employed. 


Notes 


1 This proplised analogy between the processes that underlie attitude change with adults in 
a short-term persuasive communication context and the processes that may underlie the 
formation and internalization of more general social values and patterns of behavior in 
the context of parent-child relationships entails a number of assumptions regarding the 
continuity of social-influence processes across large differences in the scale of interven- 
tions, outcomes, and social relationships involved. A number of these issues will ‘be 
considered more fully in later sections of this chapter. 

2 Several comments may be helpful in understanding this figure and those following. First, 
it should be noted that the abscissa involves an inherently relative scale in which the 
perceived sufficiency of external pressures is assumed to depend both on the salience and 
amount of external pressure actually applied and the amount of external pressure that 
would have been necessary, in that situation, to produce the response that one is at- 
tempting to elicit or suppress. Thus, the points at which the external pressure applied 
will be just barely sufficient to produce compliance—i.e., the two points indicated as 
“X's” in Figure 1-will have different absolute values as a function of the inherent 
aversiveness or attractiveness of the response requested of the person in that setting. 
Finally, the diagonal lines used to represent the relationship between external pressure 
and attitude change are intended to represent only monotonic (and not necessarily 
linear) relationships between these two variables. 

3 Even the use of expected and contingent tangible rewards in such contexts, however, will 
not always lead to decreases in later intrinsic interest. Of perhaps greatest interest, 
“performance-contingent” rewards (i.e., rewards presented as contingent upon some 
specifiable standard of excellence of performance, in either absolute or relative terms) 
frequently appear less likely to undermine subsequent intrinsic interest than “task- 
contingent” rewards (i.c., rewards that are presented as contingent upon task engage- 
ment per se) (cf. Boggiano & Ruble, 1979; Karniol & Ross, 1977). More detailed 
discussions of this distinction and other limiting conditions of this phenomenon appear 
elsewhere (Lepper, 1981; Lepper & Gilovich, 1981; Lepper & Greene, 1978b). 

4 Again, it should be emphasized that the definition of any particular set of extrinsic 
pressures as either objectively insufficient, psychologically “insufficient,” or psychologi- 
cally “oversufficient” will depend upon the response being requested. Figure 2 is pre- 
sented in its current form, however, to illustrate the relevance of these three cases under 
conditions in which the agent of influence wishes to induce a response or to inhibit a 
response. Prototypic examples of the six different possibilities delineated by the vertical 
lines in Figure 2 would include, from the far left to the far right, Lepper (1973), Aronson 
and Carlsmith (1963), Aronson and Mills (1959), Darley and Cooper (1972), Festinger 
and Carlsmith (1959), and Lepper, Greene, and Nisbett (1973). As indicated in the text, 
however, neither the Aronson and Mills (1959) nor the Lepper (1973) study provides the 
most direct tests that might be designed to evaluate the present model. 

5 Although these issues have received attention primarily with regard to the literature 
concerned with the effects of oversufficient justification, it should be clear that these 
same considerations, and accompanying ceteris paribus assumptions, apply in principle to 
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all the experimental paradigms discussed. Note, however, that there may be some inher- 
ent asymmetry between cases in which an attempt is made to induce a response and 
cases in which an attempt is made to prohibit a response. Inducing the child to engage in 
a particular activity, in particular, seems much more likely to introduce additional vari- 
ables—e.g., potential differences in the nature of task performance, the acquisition of 
further skills, increased familiarity with the task, or changes in perceptions of personal 
competence or incompetence at the task-than prohibiting the child from engaging in a 
particular activity. 

6 Two additional points regarding Hoffman’s analysis should be noted. First, it should be 
made clear that any discussion of distinctive disciplinary styles represents a considerable 
simplification of a complicated topic. Not only is the categorization itself complex. There 
is, in addition, considerable evidence that parental practices are neither as simple nor as 

. well differentiated as a straightforward reading of this typology might suggest (cf. Clif- 

ford, 1959; Grusec & Kuczynski, 1977; Hoffman, 1970b, 1971). Virtually all parents 
make some use of each of these techniques in particular situations and display different 
reactions to different classes of transgressions. Similarly, parents often use multiple 
techniques simultaneously in response to particular problematic behaviors. Differences 
across families, then, are clearly a matter of degree. Second, it should also be noted that 
these data on parental uses of different disciplinary techniques have typically been ob- 
tained in a context in which a transgression has already occured. Thus, the present 
analysis rests, in part, on the assumption that the techniques used by parents to attempt 
to induce compliance will be closely related to the techniques they employ in response to 
transgression or noncompliance. 
Again, it should be made clear that the present argument is not that attributional 
processes are the only important determinants of the escalation and de-escalation of 
social-control exchanges. In many cases, depending upon the nature of the outcomes 
experienced by the parties involved, a straightforward reinforcement account can also be 
offered to explain such effects. Teasing apart these two possibilities would require analy- 
sis on a much more specific, and molecular, level. 

Although I have attempted to distinguish here between techniques that involve enhanc- 

ing “actual control” from those involving the production of-a mere “illusion of control,” 
it should be clear that this distinction will often be a matter of degree. Even differences 
between suggestive and directive techniques or between modeling and direct instruction 
may be “illusory” in the sense that equivalent levels of initial compliance would be 

obtained in both cases. On the other hand, the provision of seemingly minor choices to 
children may make a substantial difference in the extent to which they will actually find 
the activity aversive. 

9 Other additional complexities are also likely. Presumably, in a long-term sense, it should 
make a considerable difference whether the parent’s behavior, and use of incentives and 
sanctions, is consistent or inconsistent across time and situations. It would not be surpris- 
ing, moreover, if consistency of response proved to be correlated with characteristics of 
persons or situations that would lead to a reliance on rewards versus punishments. 

10 This, of course, is one major reason why one would not wish to draw conclusions 
concerning internalization from subsequent behavior exhibited in the same situation 
(e.g., the home or the classroom) in which tangible rewards and punishments were 
previously administered, unless one could independently demonstrate that the child no 
longer expected the target behavior to be instrumental in gaining either further tangible 
rewards or continued social reinforcement and approval. 

11 It would be easy, and inappropriate, to overstate the point being made here. The claim 
is not that internalization will not occur in other cultures that differ along these dimen- 
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i or that the examples cited are even close approximations to some ae 
wae hich dissent is nonexistent and surveillance ubiquitous. It is, rat er, t 
a eee iety makes issues of internalized controls over action particularly 
Sf ennnioe the individual’s conduct in the face of frequent Beane in 
Sadek pressures and relatively ineffective sanctions for ee ee 

ietal standards. In the same sense, this analysis should make cl e Sepnerdten 
eee within our own society, of the present approach to issues ances owe 
pe tion of nearly universal social conventions (e-g., eating with ama andl 
ee salient conflicts— either between the individual’s selfish interests an 


of society or among different members or groups within the society. 
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